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Symphony No. 41 in C major, K. 551 

“Jupiter” 


Allegro vivace 

i. Andante cantabile 

ii. Menuetto: Allegretto 
v. Molto Allegro 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Rapsodie espagnole Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) 

i. Prelude a la Nuit 

ii. Malaguena 

iii. Habanera 

iv. Feria 


Intermission 

Non-Destructive Classical Music Gary Kulesha (b. 1954) 


Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 23 in B-flat minor Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky 

(1840-1893) 

i. Andante non troppo e molto maestoso—Allegro con spirito 

ii. Andantino semplice—Prestissimo 

iii. Allegro con fuoco 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Mozart’s Symphony No. 41 
“Jupiter” is regarded as a crowning 
achievement of Classical symphonic 
writing, it was published in 1788 
along with symphonies nos. 39 and 
40 (the “Great G minor”). 

The symphony opens with a gesture 
not unlike those found in Mozart’s 
opera overtures: a forte call to 
attention is contrasted by a soft 
lyrical counterstatement. This basic 
idea is repeated, then followed by 
a series of wind fanfares. Despite 
these introductory gestures, 
however, the opening bars form 
not a slow introduction but are fully 
part of the main theme. The second 
movement’s initial reverie is shattered 
in a dramatic shift to a minor key. 

The third movement’s shy opening 
features wavering accompaniment, 
soft dynamics, and an arching 
melody, all withholding the arrival of a 
clear dance meter. Mozart saves his 
best for last. The “Jupiter” is an end- 
oriented symphony, meaning that, 
unlike most Classical symphonies 
that have weighty first movements 
and comparatively lighter finales, 
the finale of “Jupiter” completes 
and fulfills the symphonic drama 
begun in the first movement. Mozart 
introduces five separate themes 
over the course of the movement, 
ultimately layering each one on top 
of the other in a culminating fugue. 
Subsequent writers have never 
forgotten Mozart’s display: Sir George 
Grove wrote that “it is for the finale 
that Mozart has reserved all the 
resources of his science, and all the 
power, which no one seems to have 
possessed to the same degree with 


himself... Nowhere has he achieved 
more.” 

Program note by Matthew Poon and 
Chad Emry Heltzel. 

Maurice Ravel was born in the 
Pyrenees, close to the Spanish 
border. His engineer father was 
Swiss and endowed Ravel with an 
interest for mechanical devices. This 
penchant for precision carried over 
into his music, prompting Stravinsky 
to call him a “Swiss watchmaker.” 
However, Ravel also inherited from 
his Basque mother a fascination 
for Spain (she grew up in Madrid). 
Though he rarely visited Spain, 
he would compose several works 
evoking the colours and splendour of 
Spanish music. 

Rapsodie espagnole was first 
conceived in 1907, alongside his 
opera L’Heure espagnole. it is Ravel’s 
only work conceived for the concert 
orchestra, and not as a theatre work. 
The work displays Ravel’s mastery 
of orchestral colours and meticulous 
craftsmanship. Written fairly quickly, 
Rapsodie espagnole is a set of 
four tableaux. The first movement 
Prelude a la Nuit uses a descending 
ostinato (F, E, D, C-sharp), and is 
both mysterious and sensuous. The 
second movement, Malagueha is 
based on the fandango dance from 
Malaga in southern Spain. The third, 
Habanera (originally music for two 
pianos), is a slow Cuban dance that 
evokes the lazy summer afternoon 
heat of L’Heure espagnole and the 
subtle game of seduction played by 
Concepcion, the clockmaker’s wife. 


The finale, Feria, is a dazzling display 
of raucousness that foreshadows the 
climactic closing of his future ballet 
Daphnis et Chloe. 

Program note by Samuel Tam. 

Non-Destructive Classical Music 

for Orchestra was composed in 
the spring and summer of 2018. It 
was written to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the Faculty of Music at 
the University of Toronto, for Maestro 
Uri Mayer and the University of 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

The work is in one movement with 
three parts. A sharply rhythmic 
trumpet figure starts the work, and 
returns as an important rhythmic and 
pitch motive throughout. Shortly after 
the opening, the lower instruments 
accompany a long melody in the 
violins and flutes. Both of these 
elements become the basic material 
of the piece: the melody recurs in 
many guises, in fragments and in 
chorales; the accompanying figure 
is harmonized exclusively in 11th 
chords, historically the least favoured 
variation on a traditional triad. A 
second melody appears. It also 
recurs through the work, but is less 
important than the first melody. The 
fast first section dies down and the 
middle slow section begins, a more 
textural section in which 11th chords 
compete. A very traditional chorale 
appears with highly chromatic 
11th chord embellishments; this is 
repeated almost like a chaconne, 
but also dies down for a return of the 
chordal textures. The final fast section 
begins and recapitulates all the main 
ideas. The work ends triumphantly. 


The title does not actually have a 
specific meaning. My wife and I 
were watching a movie at home 
one evening, with subtitles. Besides 
the text of the speech, the subtitles 
provided short descriptions of the 
background music and sound 
effects. At one point, the music was 
described as “destructive classical 
music.” I immediately wanted to use 
the title for a work, but this particular 
piece is so lyrical and melodically- 
driven that I had to add the “non-” in 
front of “destructive.” 

Program note by Gary Kulesha. 

Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto 

No. 1, Op. 23, is one of his most 
popular compositions and among 
the most well-known of all piano 
concertos. Tchaikovsky composed 
this work between 1874 and 1875. 
However, he revised it three times 
and the final version published in 
1888 is most often played today. 
Nikolai Rubinstein, the pianist set to 
premiere this concerto, wrote that he 
would not perform the work unless 
Tchaikovsky essentially rewrote the 
concerto according to his demands. 
Tchaikovsky replied, “I’ll not change 
a note of it. I shall publish the work 
exactly as it is.” The concerto was 
rededicated to Hans von Billow, who 
performed the premiere in Boston in 
1875. 

The work opens with bold horn calls, 
launching a series of powerful chords 
from the piano that accompany the 
concerto’s majestic theme. Following 
the introduction, Tchaikovsky 
introduces the exposition’s spirited 


theme which melds into the heartfelt 
second theme. The piano gradually 
merges with the orchestra after the 
cadenza, drawing the first movement 
towards its triumphant close. The 
second movement, which functions 
as both the slow movement and 
scherzo, begins with a gentle flute 
solo evoking the music of Russian 
ballets. The delicate texture is 
interrupted by an agile flurry of 
notes, but Tchaikovsky closes the 
movement by reinstating the intimate 
opening theme. The finale movement, 
based on a Cossack dance, is a 
vigorous and lively rondo. Following 


the impassioned climax, in which the 
piano and orchestra unite as one, the 
final section of the coda drives the 
work towards its heroic conclusion. 

Program note by Michelle Lin. 

This evening’s pre-concert Symphony 
Talk presented by composer Gary 
Kulesha, Associate Professor, 
Composition, University of Toronto 
Faculty of Music. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Uri Mayer, Professor and Director of 
Orchestral Studies at the University of 
Toronto, has taught on the faculties 
of the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, Rice University Shepherd 
School of Music in Houston, McGill 
University in Montreal and at the 
Glenn Gould School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music. Renowned 
for his strong command of broad 
symphonic, operatic and ballet 
repertoire, Uri has guest conducted 
many of the leading orchestras 
around the world including Canada’s 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver symphonies, the Houston 
and Utah symphonies in the U.S., 
London Mozart Players and the 
English Symphony Orchestra, NDR 
Philharmonie in Hannover, Slovak 
Philharmonic, Budapest, Belgrade 
and Sophia Philharmonics, Israel 
Philharmonic, NHK Orchestra and 
Osaka Symphony in Japan and 


National Symphony of Taiwan. He 
served as Principal Conductor of the 
Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director 
of the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, 
Mayer was Music Director of the 
Edmonton Symphony and Orchestra 
London. 

Uri has led numerous opera 
productions in Canada, the U.S., 
the Netherlands, Hungary and Israel 
including The Barber of Seville, CosI 
fan tutte, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, 
The Flying Dutchman, Salome and 
The Cunning Little Vixen. Some of 
the distinguished soloists who have 
collaborated with him include Elly 
Ameling, Kathleen Battle, Maureen 
Forrester, Frederica von Stade, 

Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas Zukerman, 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, 
Claudio Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Sir 
Andras Schiff. He has recorded 


for the Arabesque, CBC, Denon 
Japan, Hungaroton and Koch labels. 
Under his direction the Edmonton 
Symphony became one of Canada’s 
most frequently played orchestras on 
radio. They were awarded the Grand 
Prix du Disque-Canada for Orchestral 
Suites of the British Isles and 
nominated for a Juno Award for their 
Great Verdi Arias with Louis Quilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Uri Mayer a 
Doctor of Music, honoris causa, in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
musical life in Canada. 

Canadian born Taiwanese-Japanese 
pianist Michelle Lin is currently 
in her final year of the Bachelor of 
Music in Performance program 
at the University of Toronto. She 
currently studies under the tutelage of 
Professor Lydia Wong on a full-tuition 
scholarship and previously studied 
with Sasha Starcevich in Vancouver 
and Seattle. 


Michelle has won first prizes at 
competitions including the Canadian 
Music Competition (solo and 
chamber music), Seattle Young 
Artists International Concerto 
Competition, University of Toronto’s 
Felix Galimir Chamber Music Award, 
and University of Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra Concerto Competition. 
Since her orchestral debut with the 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
as a winner of the VSO Concerto 
Competition, she has performed 
as a soloist with the Philharmonia 
Northwest in Seattle and the Alicante 
Symphony Orchestra in Italy. 
Furthermore, Michelle has given solo 
recitals at the Arts and Letters Club 
of Toronto, Vancouver Playhouse, 
and Carnegie’s Weill Recital Hall in 
New York City. An avid collaborative 
musician, Michelle Lin enjoys 
performing as a chamber musician 
and as an orchestral pianist with 
the University of Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Please note that photography and recording are strictly prohibited 
during the performance. 


Kindly turn off all electronic devices 
as a courtesy to the performers and your fellow patrons. 


BLOOR ST. 
CULTURE 
CORRIDOR 


The Faculty of Music is a partner of the Bloor St. Culture Corridor 
bloorstculturecorridor.com 





Thank you for your support! 


The Faculty of Music gratefully 
acknowledges the generosity of 
the individuals, foundations, and 
corporations who gave annual 
gifts of $1,000 or more between 
March 1,2018 and September 1, 
2019, in support of our students and 
programs. Thank you for the part you 
are playing in advancing the cause of 
music education in Canada. 
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